RALPH    RASHLEIGH
He dropped quickly behind a cask,, crouching to pull the
spear from his leg; and the blacks, evidently thinking that
he had been brought down by one of their spears, rose from,
their cover and came towards him at a run. He dropped one
of them, but the rest had apparently overcome their fear of
the noise of the gun, and rushed him before he had time to
lift another musket. The only thing to do was to club his
fowling piece and lay about him in the hope of keeping them
at bay until help arrived from the ship. He had felled several
of the enemy when one husky black sprang in and caught
him round the middle. Rashleigh let fall his weapon and
wrestled his man, the pair coming to the ground with a
crash, and rolling over and over until for a second Rashleigh
had the other flat on his back. Without hesitation he
snatched his pistol from his belt and fired point-blank into
his opponent's face, killing him instantly. He was about to
leap to his feet when he heard shots coming from the sea,
and saw the blacks making off at a great pace towards cover.
He, therefore, lay still until the firing ceased.
The captain landed with the crew of the boat, and gave
a yell of delight when he saw Rashleigh rise and come
towards him, wounded and bleeding, but alive. He insisted
upon rowing him straight out to his vessel and having his
wounds properly dressed by the steward, all the time pouring
out his gratitude to Rashleigh for the great services he had
done him that day. He told the wounded man that his
schooner was the Sea Me<wy of Sydney, homeward bound
from a trading trip among the Fiji Islands. When his
wounds had been dressed, Rashleigh told the captain the
story of the wreck of the Tribune and his rescue of the three
survivors, and discovered that he had heard of the ship and
had actually left, at Timor Coupang, a vessel which had
Jxe.en dispatched from New South Wales by Colonel Wood-
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